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in persuading that body to pass acts of excessive severity
against Jesuits and popish recusants. The penalties and
disabilities imposed upon Komanists were therefore, in the
main, the direct result of parliamentary legislation, and had
the statute-law been strictly executed, a Papist could hardly
have remained in the country.

But the crown could not place equal reliance on Parliament
in its struggle with Puritanism. As the principles of the
Reformation gained ground, its more advanced and active
adherents naturally made their influence felt in the repre-
sentative assembly. Before long it became not only im-
possible to legislate against Puritanism, but difficult to
prevent legislation in its favour. The attitude of Parliament
reflected the general feeling of the country. Justices of the
peace and other lay officials, while ready enough to persecute
a popish recusant, were disinclined to put forth the vigour of
the law, even where it could be applied, against Protestants,
whom, however misguided and contentious, they were
bound, on the whole, to regard as friends. Consequently
the campaign against the Protestant non-conformists was left
to be carried on by the bishops, the ecclesiastical courts, and
the clerical officials.

This double conflict is the central fact of the period under
review, but before we are in a position to trace its history,
we must consider, first, what powers were involved in the
ecclesiastical supremacy now recognized by statute as be-
longing to the crown; secondly, what steps were taken to
give greater definiteness to the general regulations laid down
by the Act of "Uniformity - concerning the doctrine and
government of the Church; and lastly, what special
machinery was created to carry these regulations into effect.

(a) The Ecclesiastical Supremacy.

The ecclesiastical supremacy of the crown implied the
right of visitation and the correction of abuses, with a control
over ecclesiastical legislation and taxation which was to
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